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A small number of men in the history of art, starting their careers 
as painters, have taken up modeling seriously and become sculptors 

of repute. Fewer still have devel- 
oped equal talent in both direc- 
tions; for although there will be 
those who disagree with me, "I 
maintain that the men who seek 
the expression of their art ideas in 
plastic form are not as a rule par- 
ticularly endowed with a distin- 
guished color sense, and by this I 
mean a true enjoyment in the de- 
light of pigment for its own sake. 
It is, of course, a part of sculp- 
ture to obtain a feeling of color in 
its general sense, and many men 
so secure it. As a rule, however, 
the men who have predilections 
for tone convey their ideas through 
the medium of paint on canvas. 
The much discussed question as to 
the relative difficulties of painting 
and modeling is one that will never, 
unfortunately, be settled; and surely 
we may grant that each presents its 
own problem. If the sculptor has 
to portray all sides of his figure, it must be remembered that the painter 
has to convey on a flat surface an idea of rotundity and form and to 
suggest atmosphere. Where the sculptor is without the fortunate aid 
of color, the painter, on the other hand, may approximate the appear- 
ance of nature's tints, and so get more directly at the illusion. Never- 
theless, I think it can be stated, without much fear of contradiction, 
that the sculptor's art is greater than that of the painter, and while it 
should be a natural evolution from the former to the latter, in point 
of fact we hear of few sculptors becoming painters of distinction, and 
the change is almost invariably in the contrary direction. 

It may be that one of these days when our sculptors shall give 
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attention to polychrome work, and shall seek to further extend their 
art and perfect the illusion, the requirements being greater, greater 
talent will be fostered; and thus I believe we shall have a higher 
degree of craftsman- 
ship in connection with 
a gain in all art direc- 
tions. The limitations 
at present, however, 
bar the sculptor from 
expressing in plastic 
form any color inspira- 
tion, and this must be 
accounted unfortunate, 
particularly in certain 
specific cases. 

Thomas Shields 
Clarke, a native of 
Pittsburg, a pupil of 
the Paris schools and 
distinguished masters 
there, and a member 
of the various art socie- 
ties in America, is a 
singularly gifted man, 
who has this dual ap- 
preciation of color and 
form, expressing him- 
self with equal facility 
in either direction. He 
has won distinction as 
painter and sculptor, 
and made an enviable 
name for himself. He 
has probably gone 
farther in a plastic way, 
but this is only because 
he has applied himself 
more seriously in his 
later years to that end; 
for I am satisfied had 
he chosen to continue 
his painting he would 

have achieved equally important results. That which he has accom- 
plished in color, however, may not be lightly dismissed. There hangs 
in the Art Club of Philadelphia a large picture by Mr. Clarke, called 
"The Night Market in Morocco," not only a difficult problem in chiras- 
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euro, but full of the most subtle color effects. The illustration will 
convey an idea of the arrangement of the light and shade, good drawing 
and intelligent composition, but naturally the charm of the painting is 
absent. The work has all the virtues of the impressionists, with none 
of the insistent vagaries, and is sound in every way. It received 
official recognition in Berlin at the International Exposition in 1891. 

Again, in Philadelphia, 
in the permanent collection 
of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, we may 
see his "A Fool's Fool/' an 
able work, first shown at the 
Paris Salon of 1887, repre- 
senting a court jester teas- 
ing a brilliantly colored 
macaw. It attracted much 
attention at the exhibition 
of the Society of American 
Artists in New York, and 
helped the artist materially 
to a membership in that 
body, which he now holds. 
Later came a mother and 
child on a porch of a sum- 
mer day, the models being 
the artist's wife and little 
girl. Behind, some stray 
sunlight found its way 
through the interstices of a 
hanging mat or screen. All 
these pictures were the work 
of a painter of marked abil- 
ity, with technical training 
of the best and pronounced 
color sentiment. As usual, 
however, the artist in his 
intime little impressions, 

rarely shown outside of his studio, discloses more of himself. I recall 
some Venetian work, quick jottings at twilight on lagoon, by canal, or 
looking over stretch of quiet country, in which Mr. Clarke has let his 
color fancy have full play, and has given out more of his real senti- 
ment and true self. These, which in the quiet of the workshop I have 
been privileged to look over carefully at frequent intervals, are the 
true indications of an unmistakable gift for color, which, as I have 
maintained, Mr. Clarke possesses to so eminent a degree. 

When Mr. Clarke graduated from Princeton University, in 1882, 
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there was no doubt, in his mind 
as to his future career. He had 
made illustrations for the 
" Tiger," the college paper he 
had helped to establish. Com- 
ing to New York to the Art 
Students' League to study, in 
his spare moments he made illus- 
trations for the different maga- * 
zines. Realizing the importance 
of European study, after a year 
in New York he went abroad 
and entered the Atelier Julien 
in Paris, drawing under the in- 
struction of Boulanger and Le- 
febvre. To aid him in his paint 
ing and give him a better idea 
of form, he took a course with 
the famous French sculptor 
Chapu, in whose class he worked 
mornings. Later he entered the 
Ecole de Beaux Arts, under 
J. L. Gerome, where he re- 
mained three years. No one 
who has worked faithfully un- 
der this able Frenchman has 
failed to improve, and it was 
with this preparation that Mr. 
Clarke fitted himself to appre- 
ciate the instruction of P. A. J. 
Dagnan-Bouveret, under whom 
he next placed himself. Dag- 
nan's famous "Madonna of the 
Rose" is in Mr. Clarke's collec- 
tion, with many other excellent 
works of art picked up about 
Europe. 

With his success in painting 
came the strong desire to model 
seriously, and Mr. Clarke gave 
himself up to this with all the 
enthusiasm of which he was 
capable, at first working part of 
the day, but later employing all 
his time in this direction, and 
quite neglecting his paint for his 
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clay. Among his earlier works, 
after he had arrived as a sculp- 
tor, was a drinking-fountain of 
heroic size, called "The Cider 
Press." It attracted much at- 
tention at the World's Fair in 
Chicago, and was subsequently 
purchased by the Fine Arts 
Commission of the Midwinter 
International Fair in San Fran- 
cisco, where it was shown later, 
and presented to the city for 
the Golden Gate Park, where it 
now stands. A smaller statue 
of the same subject was dis- 
played at the exhibition at Ma- 
drid, and the sculptor received 
the unusual honor of a medal, 
which was personally delivered 
in his hands by the little Spanish 
king. At the World's Fair in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Clarke was represented 
by seven pictures, in addition to 
his sculpture, one of which, a 
large triptych of " Morning, 
Noon, and Night," was awarded 
a diploma and medal. 

Four caryatides, on the new 
Appellate Courthouse in New 
York, on Madison Square and 
Twenty-fifth Street, of the sea- 
sons are recent works that have 
been received favorably, the 
figures being dignified, graceful, 
and fitting in their environment. 
When the sculptors, in their en- 
thusiasm on the return of Ad- 
miral Dewey, came together for 
work on the famous arch on 
Madison Square, the statue of 
Commodore McDonough was 
given to Mr. Clarke, with the 
same satisfactory results. His 
last effort is a statue to Alma 
Mater, for Princeton. Some 
years ago Mr. Clarke designed a 
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bell for the gunboat Princeton, which was presented to the war-vessel 
by the alumni of the university. The work was a most artistic pro- 
duction, and the illustration gives a good idea of it. This last effort, 
however, is more ambitious, and is destined to be placed on the campus 
between the two halls Clio and Whig. For it the architects, Howard, 
Caldwell & Morgan, have designed an appropriate architectural set- 
ting. Mr. Clarke's figures of Alma Mater and her son Alumnus are 
splendidly modeled and thoughtfully conceived, and the reproduction 
admirably conveys a notion of the effect of the composition. 

Mr. Clarke is still a young man, with great physical energy and 
unbounded enthusiasm in his art. Happily, he is able to turn his 
attention in any direction his desires lead, since he is not dependent 
on his profession as a means of livelihood. Although such fortuitous 
circumstances do not always tend to intellectual, and particularly to 
artistic advancement, the case is different with Mr. Clarke, who is an 
indefatigable worker. Within the year he has completed a beautiful 
mural decoration for the library of a house in Pittsburg, but I fear the 
bulk of his future efforts will be in sculpture, and the. regret is not 
because his plastic performances are in any way disappointing. Some- 
how, where the dual gifts have been so generously bestowed and so 
equally divided, we may only wish that an equal allowance of time 
and unusual energy had also accompanied them. 

Arthur Hoeber. 





TO ALMA MATER 

THOMAS SHIELDS CLARKE, SCULPTOR 



